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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME IX MARCH 1937 NUMBER 3 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


The Institute’s Work 


NDER the title “The Sixteenth Year’ the Institute has published 

its Annual Report for 1936. It is not a bald factual summary but 
a well-documented chronicle of the various ways in which the Institute 
is carrying out its double function of co-ordination and experiment; 
and in the course of that summary it discusses several of the major 
problems which confront adult education as a whole. The report is 
encouraging. It shows that during the year several protracted tasks 
were successfully finished, and that, despite the shrinkage of grants 
from trusts, the Institute was able to make ends meet. Its prospects 
are brighter than they have been for some time. It has been commis- 
sioned to carry out an important new inquiry—into the work of the 
Educational Settlements; it is beginning an experiment in the provision 
of educational facilities for certain types of hospital patient; and it is 
planning an excursion into that no-man’s-land between ‘vocational’ 
and ‘cultural’ education. These activities, together with several new 
minor ones, are evidence that the Institute is alert to extend its recon- 
naissance work in adult education, and that there is plenty of such work 
to be done. As the report says, “There is no need to climb the crow’s 
nest or use a telescope to discern the abundance of duties and opportu- 
nities ahead of the Institute.’ The achievement recorded for 1936 and 
the outline of work in prospect alike confirm the Institute’s claim to 
be a realistic research body and not a conventicle for the discussion 
of remote academic theories of education. 
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One of the most significant facts recorded in the report is the 
recent decision of nearly 50 Local Education Authorities to nominate 
members to the Institute or to support its work by annual subscription. 
That innovation is not only a recognition of the part the Institution 
has taken in putting adult education on the map; it is also an expression 
of confidence in the Institute’s ability, by its inquiries and experiments, 
to open up the way to new colonies of popular education. Two 
features of the report deserve particular commendation. The first is the 
effective chronological table of the Institute’s sixteen years of varied 
activity; the second is the equally revealing tabular synopsis of the last 
year’s work. A copy of ‘The Sixteenth Year’ will be sent without 
charge to anyone who asks for one. 


This Physical Fitness Drive 


The physical training drive has begun. We are assured that nothing 
sinister is to be inferred from the fact that it synchronises with the 
gigantic re-armament drive, but suspicion will keep on breaking in. 
Perhaps equivocation is the price we must pay for democratic govern- 
ment, and perhaps the assurances we get that physical training will 
remain voluntary are no more than a face-saving ritual for the possible 
decision a year or two hence to make it compulsory for the approaching 
emergency. If the prospect is really so desperate as to demand the 
fantastic insurance premium of £1,500,000,000 then this evasive 
approach to physical fitness may be defended on the ground of 
national necessity. But our comment here is not concerned with this 
aspect of the business. 

If the physical training policy is intended to be in the proper sense 
educational and not pseudo-military it might well have been differently 
designed. The elaborate apparatus of advisory councils and grants 
committees foreshadows an attempt to build up a mass movement of 
the kind so much publicised in the authoritarian states. It is a safe bet 
that within a year we shall be summoned to admire phalanxes of youth 
deploying in perfect precision at the Crystal Palace or Hyde Park. 
Was there not an opportunity to make physical fitness a more private 
kind of happiness, and a more individual kind of education? From 
school age onwards we are beset by group movements; however good 
these mass-influences may sometimes be there is a need for letting 
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people get out of step for some part of their lives. What a society like 
ours needs is not organisation of leisure but facilities for leisure. Two 
million pounds spent on playing fields or sailing boats or camp sites or 
access to mountains might be the better or the happier way to fitness 
for the thousands of young people we conscript to the industrial army. 
This constant pressure to association in mass movements has gone too 
far, even in England; and the physical training campaign we are 
promised is not going to relieve that pressure. It is possible that the 
right instincts which nowadays urge young people in growing 
numbers to go off to play games or camp or hike may triumph over the 
government’s notion of what is good for them; and they may yet 
manage to defeat or modify this prescribed intention. 

There are elements in this physical training drive which will limit 
its possibilities of success when it comes to be applied to adults. The 
most obvious is the obscurity of purpose about the whole thing. What 
is to be the basis of appeal, for example, to working men? Physical 
activity they already have, often in excess. Then what is to be the 
incentive? And what is to be the rejoinder to their assertion that what 
they want are amenities and open spaces and shorter hours. There must 
be a purpose behind this kind of appeal. The Women’s League of 
Health and Beauty got their admirable policy across largely by the 
cunning association of fitness and good looks—an illusion which can- 
not be counted on to capture the male fancy. 

The authoritarians have no difficulty about it. They give ardent 
proclamation to the ideal of nationalism and the need for everyone to 
get fit to form fours. Whatever similarity to this purpose may be dimly 
discerned or imagined in our own policy of physical training, it cannot 
be so baldly expressed. And, we repeat, that purpose may not even 
remotely be in the minds of the architects of this plan. In either event 
the obscurity of purpose remains, and the scheme is left without the 
dynamic of any popular appeal. It will attract neither the over- 
exercised worker nor the games-playing suburbanite. 

To the exhortation ‘Get Fit’, the answer is ‘What For?’ If it is for 
health’s sake, then the primary need in this country is for more and 
more room to breathe and play games and run foot-loose in the 
country, for more adequate nourishment, for longer periodic release 
from industrial routine. In short, if this physical fitness drive is what 
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it purports to be it is approaching the problem in a devious crab-like 
fashion. If there is, for example, a genuine concern for the health of 
young workers why might it not reveal itself in keeping them at school 
a year longer, or why not in the reduction of the maximum working 
week of 48 hours proposed for young persons in the new Factories Bill? 


An Indispensable Annual 


The Year Book of Education, now in its seventh year, is a handbook of 
considerable value to every kind of educator. It manages to fulfil a 
difficult double function; for besides gathering together the sheaves 
of facts about practice and development in education it succeeds also 
in portraying the larger issues of policy which arise year by year. The 
1937 volume (published by Evans Brothers at 35s.) gives statistical 
summaries of the educational systems of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and foreign countries—the sort of material which, to the 
local administrator, is as valuable as it is difficult to gather together for 
himself. Of the special themes singled out for lengthy review in this 
year’s issue the three most notable are Current Educational Systems in 
Russia and Italy; a Survey of Education in Islamic Countries, Latin 
America and the Far East; and a Survey of the Junior School in 
England and Wales. 

Year by year this compendious annual is assembling facts and 
opinions about education throughout the world. It never repeats itself, 
and this circumstance alone makes it as necessary to possess the 1937 
volume as it was to procure the first one. The 1938 issue is to 
devote 150 pages to problems of adult education, and the Institute has 
made itself responsible for planning and collecting this material. 
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Community Centres 


A. H. WHIPPLE 
(Director of Education for Nottingham) 


HE issue of the Board of Education “Memorandum on Physical 

Training and Recreation” has directed public attention to the 
very urgent need of caring for the physical welfare of adolescents and 
adults who have not as yet been affected by or attracted to existing 
organisations and institutions conducted either by voluntary agencies 
or by local authorities. If the schemes suggested are to be successful, it 
will be necessary to ensure, in the first instance, that the physical 
training of day school pupils is made far more satisfactory than it is at 
present. It would be absurd to concentrate on improving the physique 
of adolescents and adults and neglect that of school children. Therefore 
in connection with existing schools and in new schools, there must be 
erected gymnasia with the necessary changing rooms and shower- 
baths; additional playing fields and larger playgrounds must also be 
provided. In planning new schools the provision of gymnasia will not 
be difficult; in the older schools on their confined sites it will not be 
easy. In Nottingham City provision of gymnasia has already been made 
in many of the senior schools and plans for others have been drawn up; 
in some cases the gymnasia have had to be erected “‘on stilts” over the 
playground. In the City’s new schools the playgrounds are large since 
the sites allocated on the housing estates, where most of them have been 
built, vary from ten to twenty-five acres. Playing fields have also 
been purchased and equipped with pavilions and negotiations have 
already been entered into for extra land for playing fields. 

It will no doubt be found possible in other districts, as it has been in 
Nottingham, to use the schools’ gymnasia and playgrounds for the 
physical training of adolescents and adults, since the gymnasia will 
not be used on every evening for out-of-school activities of day school 
pupils. Gymnasia, not directly connected with day schools, will be 
required, in addition, to supplement those of the day schools; appar- 
ently the Board of Education anticipate their necessity and are 
prepared to contribute towards the cost of their erection and of the 
maintenance of the classes conducted in them. Probably it will be 
found that the Junior and Infants’ Schools will apply for their use 
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during school hours when they are not required for the physical 
training of juveniles and adults. 

In the Summary of the Proposals at the end of the Board of Educa- 
tion “Memorandum on Physical Training and Recreation”’ it is stated 
that legislation will be introduced to empower local authorities to 
exercise throughout their areas the same powers of providing (or 
aiding the provision of) community centres as they have already in 
connection with housing estates and also to empower local education 
authorities to provide physical and social facilities for persons over 
eighteen years, even if they are not attending an educational institution. 

Local authorities have not, so far, made much use of the powers they 
had under Section 107(1) of the Housing Act, 1925, to provide on their 
housing estates buildings which can be used for community purposes, 
while for the older parts of the areas few people have even thought 
there was any need there for such amenities. Generally, on housing 
estates, no space has been left for community buildings, the whole of 
the sites having usually been filled with. houses. Any community 
building must therefore have been erected on the outskirts of the 
estate. This would have been no great disadvantage on small housing 
estates adjoining the parent town. In the larger estates space ought to 
have been left near the middle of the estate for community buildings so 
that the social amenities would have been within easy reach of every 
resident on the estate. Those centres which have been erected on 
housing estates are few in number and much too small for the purpose. 
Possibly a doubt as to the method of conduct and support of the 
community buildings has acted as a check on local authorities in their 
provision. Now apparently local education authorities are to be given 
power to support such centres. 

This is a step in the right direction but it is possible that the power 
has been given rather too late in the day. With the emphasis laid 
publicly on physical training, there is a danger that the necessity for 
community meeting places will not be considered urgent and therefore 
be left for some more convenient season. Before that time arrives, some 
other popular move involving expense may arise and in the end it will 
be said that, though the community meeting places for juveniles or 
adults are advisable, spaces cannot be found for them and hence they 
cannot be provided. 
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The constitution of the National Advisory Council seems to en- 
courage the idea that physical culture is to take the first and most 
important place in the programme, and that, only when its needs have 
been fully provided, will any cash or attention be available for the 
other needs of community centres. 

It is quite easy to persuade oneself that the need for anything which 
will involve expense to rates or taxes has already been supplied. Even 
the Board of Education Juvenile Organisations Committee when report- 
ing on “The Need for Youth Community Centres on new housing 
estates” found itself able to state that “in ordinary urban areas juvenile 
organisations can at least find some premises, however inadequate, 
capable of housing a large number of their members.” If it coincides 
with one’s desires, such a sentence can well be read to mean that youth 
community centres are not required in the urban areas except on new 
housing estates. Those who know the conditions in the older parts of 
urban areas are aware that community centres for both juveniles and 
adults are as necessary there as on housing estates. Juvenile delin- 
quency is more marked there than on housing estates and part of this 
is due to lack of facilities for healthy enjoyment and useful occupation. 
Actually in some areas the housing estates are far better off than the 
older parts of the areas since their residents, both old and young, have 
the use of specially planned day-school buildings in the evenings and 
school holidays. This dual use of the properly planned day schools 
certainly does not interfere with their day-time use or with those out- 
of-school activities which are so pronounced a feature in modern day- 
schools. 

It is quite possible that when the Board of Education Juvenile 
Organisations Committee in their report on “the Need for Community 
Centres on new housing estates” condemned the use of the day schools 
for the purposes of juvenile organisations, they had neither seen nor had 
experience of the working of a housing estate school, specially planned 
for the dual purpose. If they had had this experience they might have 
hesitated to state that such schools “could not supply the necessary 
storage accommodation” and “would never be suitable for the needs 
of voluntary organisations.” No one can object to a scheme such as 
that which has been initiated at Slough involving the erection of a 
special separate community centre, the cost of which has been defrayed 
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from private subscriptions. Every local authority would be eager to 
obtain such a building on the same terms, but even if it were given, 
there would still be no need, as Dr. J. B. Paton pointed out in 1879, 
“to leave the public school buildings, built at the people’s expense, the 
people’s own property, standing just where recreation centres are 
most needed, standing for the most part dark and untenanted in the 
evening hours, with their fine assembly halls, their plenteous class- 
rooms and all the accommodation needed for a palace of delight. Why 
should they not be full of light and jubilant with song? Why should not 
the social life of the people find its centre there?” 

It might be difficult to convert many of the buildings erected before 
1879 into “palaces of delight” or even to discover their fine assembly 
halls, but there is no doubt that some, at least, of the schools built on 
new housing estates could be described as palaces of delight when used 
as community centres for juveniles and adults. 

If estates schools are to be used for the dual purpose, they must be 
carefully planned and this planning, as has been proved in Nottingham, 
need not add appreciably to the cost of their erection. 

The William Crane School on the Apsley Estate, one of the nine 
estates schools in Nottingham, has already been fully described in an 
illustrated brochure entitled “A Rural College in a Town Setting.” 
The plans for this school were drawn up in 1928, the building was 
started in 1930, and the school was formally opened by the Archbishop 
of York in 1933. Its use for the dual purpose commenced in 1931. 

So successful has been this school both as a day-school for 3,000 
pupils and as a community centre for juveniles and adults, that the 
Nottingham Committee have planned two similar schools, one on each 
of two other estates, the Bilborough and the Bestwood estates. The 
John Player school on the Bilborough estate is now in course of 
erection on an 184 acre site opposite to the King George V recreation 
ground. It is being built of steel and concrete owing to the risk of 
mining subsidence. 

The school contains six departments built on three sides of a central 
playing field; there are two Infants’ Departments, a Junior Boys’ 
Department and a Junior Girls’ Department, a Senior Boys’ 
and a Senior Girls’ Department. Each of the Infants’ and 
Junior Departments provides accommodation for 490, and each 
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Senior Department for 520 pupils. The Infants’ Departments are 
equipped with a “‘gymnasium” and with Nursery Class rooms. Between 
the two Infants’ Departments and also between the two Junior Depart- 
ments there is a large hall divided into two by a sliding sound-proof 
partition. Between the two Senior Departments there is a large hall 
equipped with a stage and retiring rooms. 

Behind the Senior Schools’ hall, which is also to be equipped with 
gymnastic apparatus, there are two gymnasia with shower-baths, 
changing rooms and storage rooms; one gymnasium will serve the 
Senior Girls’ Department and the other the Senior Boys’ Department. 
Railings are to be fixed so that the Hall and the gymnasia can be cut off 
from other parts of the building, a necessary procedure if and when a 
part only of a big institution, such as this, is to be used for evening 
purposes. 

The plans for each Senior Department include a large library, a 
science room, an art room, a craft room and ten classrooms; the 
Senior Girls’ Department will have two Domestic Subject rooms; the 
Senior Boys’ Department will have a metal-work room and a wood- 
work room with machinery electrically driven and also a domestic 
subjects room. 

At the eastern end of the site will be the School Canteen with seating 
accommodation for 200 diners and a large school clinic. Adjoining the 
clinic and connected with it by a covered passage there will be a large 
room, equipped for classes in domestic subjects, which will be used in 
the daytime by the mothers resident on the estate. 

School gardens, greenhouses, kilns for pottery, and experimental 
orchards will complete the scheme. 

There is every prospect that the school will be as successful for its 
dual purpose as has been the William Crane School. 

As the site is so large and the accommodation provided by halls, 
canteen, gymnasia, classrooms, and practical rooms is so extensive, it 
will be possible to provide in the evenings separate accommodation 
not only for two evening institutes but also for juvenile organisations 
and for community centres for adults. 

Official opinion, as expressed in published reports, is adverse not 
only to the use of schools for community centres whether for juveniles 
or for adults but also to the use of the same building by juveniles and 
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adults. Official opinion, however, is not always right and experience 
may be left to decide this question. 

Sufficient care has, I hope, been taken in planning the John Player, 
Bilborough estate school to ensure that the community centres, the 
evening institutes and the juvenile organisations, one and all, will be able 
to use the buildings without interference in their separate activities. 
It is not expected that the local juveniles will object to attend their 
respective organisations merely because they are to be held somewhere 
in the school building, whatever the Board’s Juvenile Organisations 
Committee may say or think. What is good enough for their parents 
will probably in their eyes be good enough for themselves and in this 
respect they will not differ from other juveniles who have in Notting- 
ham City used schools as centres of their Club activities. 


The Institute's 


1937 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


Three more Exhibitions are being held this Spring; 
and members of the Institute who live in the North 
may care to have the following particulars: 


ACCRINGTON At the Carnegie Library 
April | to April 29 


NEWCASTLE At the Hatton Gallery 
(In the Art School) 


April 17 to May 17 


BLACKBURN At the Library and Museum 
May 3 to May 31 


Each Exhibition comprises a selection of original pictures representing 
the last fifty years of French and English painting : Van Gogh, Renoir, 
Matisse, Cezanne, Utrillo, Signac, Bonin, Bonnard, Seurat, Whistler, 
Turner, Steer, Tonks, Sickert, Stanley Spencer, Paul Nash, John Nash, 
Viaminck, John, Henry Lamb, Duncan Grant, Roger Fry, Nevinson, 
Laura Knight, Edward Wadsworth. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY 


Edited by Dr. C. W. KIMMINS, M.A. 


The new library of modern knowledge has been warmly welcomed by 
the press and the public. The authorities of the Extra-mural Depart- 
ments of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have expressed 
their interest and great satisfaction in its creation. As its title suggests, 
this library has been designed to meet the growing needs of University 
Extension Students, the members of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, and also all those who, if they had the opportunity, would be asso- 
ciated with them in their quest for knowledge. 

The subjects of the volumes are chosen from the lists of lectures drawn 
up by the University Extension Lecturers. The authors are the lecturers 
themselves. The books are up-to-date and as authoritative as they are 
modern. More, they are readable and easily understood, and have 
proved time and again their ability to present studies of the highest 
cultural value in an appealing manner. 


THE MACHINE AND THE WORKER 

By A. BARRATT BROWN, M.A. (Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford). 
WOMEN NOVELISTS FROM FANNY BURNEY TO 
GEORGE ELIOT 

By MURIEL MASEFIELD, M.A. 
THE CHINESE PEOPLE: THEIR PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 

By Lt.-Commander ELWELL-SUTTON, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN LITERATURE 

By A. R. READE, M.A. 
MONEY, MORALS AND MANNERS IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 

By H. V. ROUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN RECENT TIMES 

By G. P. BAILEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


THE BACKGROUND AND BEGINNINGS OF THE GOSPEL 
STORY 


By Rev. BERTRAM LEE WOOLF, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., Ph.D. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL FROM CHAUCER TO 
GALSWORTHY 
By Rev. R. H. U. BLOOR, B.A. 


OLD AND NEW THOUGHTS ON THE MODERN STUDY 
OF HISTORY 
By F. S. MARVIN, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 


EDUCATION AND MODERN NEEDS 
By J. H. NICHOLSON, M.A. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH 
DICTATORSHIP THROUGH THE AGES 
By E. E. KELLETT, M.A. 
EACH 4/6 NET 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON 


7 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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Study as an Aid to Cure 
An Educational Experiment at a Swiss T.B. Station 


R. J. QUINAULT 
(Mr. Quinault is a young L.E.A. lecturer, himself receiving treatment 
at the Sanatorium described in the article. He therefore writes from 
experience of the benefits found there, and which he would like to see 
extended to all classes of long-term hospital patients.) 


N a high, but sheltered plateau, overlooking the Rhone valley 
near the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva, lies the small 
mountain village of Leysin, which holds just claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the foremost of the classical Swiss T.B. stations. A 
claim made, moreover, not only in virtue of its many sanatoria for the 
treatment of consumption, or pulmonary tuberculosis, but also in 
respect of its pioneer institutions, the famous heliotherapic clinics of 
Dr. Rollier, for the treatment of cases of so-called surgical tuberculosis. 
The treatment of both forms of the disease has these common 
features, that it requires from the patient a high degree of physical 
rest, and that it may need to be prolonged for a very long period, 
sometimes for years. What then of the mental welfare of Leysin’s 
many patients during this enforced inactivity? Applying as it does to 
each patient in a different degree, the question is one not easy of 
answer, and has not yet been disposed of at Leysin nor indeed any- 
where else. Yet a very striking answer to at least part, and that perhaps 
the most urgent part, of the question has been found there, namely, 
the Swiss University Sanatorium. 

Many years ago now, a young Swiss doctor, employed in one of the 
largest of the ordinary Leysin sanatoria, frequently had among his 
patients students and other persons with intellectual interests, and was 
struck by their particular plight under conditions which offered them 
no outlet whatsoever for this side of their nature. Himself fresh from 
the University, Dr. Louis Vauthier realized the undesirable effect on 
his patients’ morale of such empty surroundings, and the consequent 
increased difficulty of effecting a cure. Already then, as a palliative, he 
introduced a weekly discussion circle, composed of both invalids and 
non-invalids, patients and medical staff. Meanwhile there grew in his 
mind the idea of a sanatorium where intellectual activity, in carefully 
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regulated doses, should form as it were part of the cure, and by 
evoking a sense of continued useful occupation, encourage his patients, 
and help them to tide over the wearisome period of waiting. Though 
never one to accept too narrow a definition of the word ‘student,’ 
Dr. Vauthier was nevertheless forced, for practical reasons, to direct 
his efforts towards the creation of an institution primarily intended for 
the benefit of members of universities. Yet even here he made the aim 
he set himself as wide as possible, in that he conceived of his sanatorium 
on broadly international lines, thus offering the student patient the 
additional advantage of a prolonged contact with representatives of 
other national cultures, and the valuable interchange of ideas which 
might therefrom result. 

The story of Dr. Vauthier’s long and self-sacrificing struggle in 
this cause, a struggle only nearing its true end to-day, when the Swiss 
Government is shortly to invite the other governments of the world to 
collaborate in the founding of an actual ‘International University 
Sanatorium’ after the model of the existing Swiss institution, cannot be 
told in this article. It must be sufficient to mention that, at the time of 
the project’s first being put forward, the difficulties of such inter- 
national collaboration were too great, and that the smaller-scale Swiss 
University Sanatorium, to which students from abroad are admitted 
as far as room permits, arose as a compromise, and as the expression of 
the ready support which Dr. Vauthier’s ideas had found in the univer- 
sities of his own country. Here then, since the Sanatorium’s inception 
in 1922, he has been able to show, in practice, the therapeutic value for 
the patient of an intellectual occupation, and the results have amply 
justified his claims. Students of the Sanatorium have placed at their 
disposal all those facilities, such as a library, simple laboratories, and 
periodical lectures by visiting professors, which may help them to 
carry on their work in as near normal fashion as possible. Further than 
this, as for example to the extent of costly research laboratories, or to 
regular ccurses of lectures by a resident academic staff, such provision 
cannot go, since the accommodation in the present building, which has 
only fifty beds, is too small. Moreover a development of this nature is 
not what is aimed at. For it has never been lost sight of by the authori- 
ties that the Sanatorium’s first function is as a sanatorium, with its 
object the restoring of its patients to normal life at the first oppor- 
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tunity; it should not, therefore, seek to render return to the University 
superfluous. Thus the actual medical direction in the University 
Sanatorium resembles that in any ordinary sanatorium, and discipline 
is as strict as elsewhere. The responsible doctor decreees the exact 
amount of liberty to be permitted to the individual patient, and this 
may vary considerably with the latter’s daily condition. Such con- 
siderations apart, however, the possibility of study remains at all 
times a positive psychological factor of the greatest importance. 

Having seen something of the facilities provided, it is of interest 
to know the way in which students avail themselves thereof to continue 
with their work. As we have said, the Sanatorium cannot provide a 
resident academic staff. Instead, the Leysin student keeps in touch with 
his former professors at the University, who advise him as to a course 
of study, to be carried out at his own initiative. This he does with the 
help of the books in the Sanatorium library, which contains a represen- 
tative collection of true university character. Should the library not 
have all the books he needs, he may apply for the others to be sent on 
loan from any of the Swiss University libraries. Thus students of 
pure science, of law, theology, or of the arts subjects are virtually in a 
position to carry out any part of their studies at Leysin, and many have, 
in fact, written theses, or prepared the major part of their examinations 
in the Sanatorium. A not uncommon occurrence is for a student in the 
convalescent stage to return to his university for the period of the 
examinations, and then come back to Leysin to complete his cure. 
Though these advantages are largely denied to students of the applied 
sciences, they can nevertheless profit by their stay to study the theoreti- 
cal side of their subject, and, like all the students in the Sanatorium, they 
may very well employ their time in learning a foreign language—the 
Sanatorium’s semi-international character is here a powerful spur—or 
in otherwise widening their general culture. 

This attention to questions of general culture is also encouraged by 
the fact that the periodical lectures by visiting professors are generally 
framed so as to interest the whole of the students in the Sanatorium 
in some degree. Opportunity for the individual student to discuss 
problems of a more specialized nature is given by the fact that the 
professors are always invited to spend two or three days in the Sana- 
torium, during which time they may visit the students separately, 
including those whose condition makes it impossible for them to 
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leave their bed (this applies particularly to the surgical cases, it being 
a particular feature of the University Sanatorium to receive patients 
suffering from all forms of the disease). Invitations are extended to 
professors of all the Swiss Universities and of all the faculties in turn, 
as well as to musicians, artists, statesmen and other distinguished 
personalities of not specifically university status. Altogether these visits 
are of the utmost value in helping the student patients to overcome that 
feeling of isolation from the rest of the community, which is such a 
depressing characteristic of most sanatorium life. The same cause is 
helped by the wireless headphones installed at every bedside, which 
not only bring the ordinary radio programmes in all their diversity of 
interest, but also, to the student still confined to bed, the words of the 
lecture given in the common-room below (this by means of a special 
microphone, which, together with the choice of wireless programme from 
day to day, is looked after by a committee of the students themselves). 

Such then are the benefits conferred by the Sanatorium on its actual 
patients. Before leaving it, we should like to mention the service it 
does to the population of Leysin, invalid and otherwise, as a whole. 
On payment of a small subscription, all persons of intellectual interests 
staying in Leysin may borrow books from the Sanatorium library, and 
a further light occupation for the students is provided in the form of a 
Library Committee, analogous to the Wireless Committee, which 
issues books on recognized lending days, is responsible for all questions 
of cataloguing or administration, and may make recommendations to 
the Sanatorium authorities for the purpose of new acquisitions. A 
portable catalogue is placed at the disposal of outside patients who are 
prevented from choosing books in person. In addition to the library, 
the lectures and concerts held in the Sanatorium are also open to per- 
sons from outside, notification of forthcoming arrangements being 
given by circular. 

We said at the outset that the University Sanatorium represents but 
a partial answer to a question which applies to sanatorium patients as 
a whole. That this is indeed the case has now begun to be realized at 
Leysin, where a Committee of Social Service, formed in the first place 
to co-ordinate existing services, and in particular to assist patients, 
where necessary, in preparing for a suitable fresh occupation after their 
discharge, has now recognized as a further object the encouragement of 
measures of adult education in all the station’s sanatoria and clinics. 
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Drama in Adult Education 


JOHN WOOD 


(Mr. Wood is Administrative Assistant for Further Education in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire) 


T the recent Annual Conference of the Workers’ Educational 

Association a resolution to ask the Board of Education to give 
the same facilities and recognition to classes on play acting and produc- 
tion as to other classes was discussed and rejected. The rejection of 
the motion seems to the present writer to be deplorable and the more so 
as it exemplifies at once an unwelcome emergence of obscurantism in 
the W.E.A.—a denial of value except to certain traditional subjects in 
the W.E.A. curriculum—and a failure to accept a great opportunity 
which is not confined to one of the organisations concerned with for- 
mal Adult Education. The reasons adduced for the rejection of the 
motion are enlightening. Mr. G. H. Thompson (North Yorkshire) 
“compared classes in acting to classes in dancing and drew a picture ofa 
W.E.A. tutor teaching his pupils the Rumba.” If one is to judge from 
the result of the vote neither the obtuseness of the implied suggestion 
that dancing is, so far as Adult Education is concerned, a subject ‘pour 
rire’, nor the speciousness of the choice of the alien and, presumably 
therefore, despicable ‘Rumba’ as the particular illustration was 
apparent to the audience. Mr. Ernest Green followed with the assertion 
that “if the resolution was passed there was not a single local dramatic 
society in Great Britain which could not ask for a grant.” The state- 
ment shows both confusion of thought and misapprehension of 
realities, but it apparently weighed more with the meeting than Miss 
Bamber’s declaration on behalf of the National Association of Head 
Mistresses that “Until Dramatic Study takes the form of action its true 
educational value is not obtained”—a view which, one imagines, the 
overwhelming majority of tutors who have taken classes in Drama 
would support. For Mr. Green, and presumably for this representative 
meeting, to teach play acting and production is to give a subvention to 
any Dramatic Society that likes to ask for it for the production of any 
sort of rubbish it may choose to put on. It has not apparently occurred 
to him—or to them—that the art of the theatre is not inferior to any 
other in its intrinsic difficulties, in the amount of co-ordinated and 
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creative thought it calls forth, nor in the intellectual and emotional 
repercussions to which it gives rise, and that between the giving of 
help, direction and instruction to such activities and the mere giving 
of a ‘grant’ to local Dramatic Societies there is no less a gulf than exists 
between the provision of a tutor and all that is entailed thereby to a 
tutorial class and giving a ‘grant’ to a local branch of the Communist 
Party or the Primrose League. A difference which Mr. Green—and 
the meeting—presumably see clearly in the case of Political Science or 
Economics they are blind to in the case of Drama or—pace Mr. 
Thompson—dancing. That being so, the prejudice being inherent, 
they can no more be expected to realise that in practice there is no 
danger of the overwhelming ‘local’ response they dread than can their 
prototypes in political ignorance be brought to believe that every 
W.E.A. group is not either a potential forcing-house of Socialism ora 
sounding-board of reaction. 

The arguments which successfully compassed the triumph of 
reaction on this occasion might well be left to find their own level 
in the course of time were it not that on this, as on all issues of 
moment, time matters and that, as suggested above, the W.E.A. is not 
the only culprit. We are witnessing to-day nothing less than a Rena- 
scence of Dramatic Art. It would not be necessary to make this state- 
ment were it not that the W.E.A. Conference has so aptly shown up 
the blindness of conventional Adult Education to the miracle. The 
movement is not artificially stimulated. It it not an affectation of 
certain classes or certain areas. It shows no signs of early abatement 
and it takes many forms other than those crystallised in local dramatic 
societies. Thousands of people who ignore the wisest or most per- 
suasive treatises on science or political economy, who are deaf to the 
voice of contemporary poetry and pass the current novel by are 
reading, discussing and acting plays. The formal dramatic societies, 
the efforts of such associations as the British Drama League, are not 
able to satisfy a tithe of the demand. Moreover there is no doubt as to 
what is demanded. It is, primarily, opportunity to read, to act and to 
see plays performed; secondarily, direction and teaching which will 
lead to a better understanding, better acting, wider and deeper reali- 
sation of the potentialities of the subject. Can one wonder that it is all 
a little frightening to a generation used to students who show the same 
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complaisant lethargy in the face of whatever subjects are placed before 
them? Those tutors who are in active contact with the problem have 
no illusions as to the magnitude of the task. They do not find even 
under favourable conditions that all difficulties disappear, but they have 
no doubt of the opportunities that exist. Such bodies as the W.E.A. 
have laboured long and patiently to stimulate a popular movement in 
Adult Education. They have deplored the all-pervading appeal of 
mechanical and commercialised soporifics in modern society. If they 
now assume in the face of an overwhelming manifestation of popular 
interest an attitude of austere or timid pedantry, if they ignore their 
chance because it does not take the form they expected, they will 
suffer, and deservedly, the fate of those to whom a Messianic message 
comes in vain. 

Hardly less disastrous than the complete rejection of opportunity 
which the majority decision of the W.E.A. Conference seems to imply 
is the “making the best of both worlds” attitude which most authori- 
ties and the W.E.A. itself in practice adopt. Sheltering behind what is 
assumed to be the fixed and unalterable attitude of the Board of 
Education they say, in effect, “We cannot give you the stuff of Drama; 
we cannot give you the play reading, play acting, play production 
you cry out for; but we will give you the academic simulacrum of 
Drama, to wit, lectures on Drama, disquisitions on Dramatists and, 
if you are good and tolerate them for the prescribed period of atten- 
dance or a major part of it, we will allow tutors chosen for their 
literary knowledge of the subject to assist you in the production of an 
approved play or plays.” Everyone who has any intimate knowledge 
of the conditions on which Drama groups—andW.E.A. Drama groups 
not excepted—are being conducted knows that in the vast majority of 
cases the true vitality, where it is not stifled during the period of 
instruction, springs from the opportunities of reading, acting and 
production which are offered in some small proportion of the time. 
This is not to suggest that there is not a need for lectures on Drama, 
nor a value in academic treatment of the subject, but in very many 
cases classes whose interest is elementary, naive, eager, are being 
fobbed off with material and a treatment of it which are related, not to 
the needs of the class but to a conception of what the Board of Educa- 
tion thinks or is assumed to think such classes ought to need. What 
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happens in consequence is that the tutor squares his realism with his 
respect for regulations and arrives at some measure of compromise or 
the class fails to continue and opportunities are lost which may never 
occur again. At this point in the argument comes the united and 
triumphant retort of Messrs. Thompson and Green, “What did we 
tell you?—What is this but giving the public what it wants—the 
Rumba? Subventions to Dramatic Societies?” The answer is that no 
classes—certainly no voluntary classes—have ever enjoyed anything 
but an adventitious success where the subject or the tutor’s treatment 
of it were not related to the conscious needs of the students. The 
public, in Adult Education, must be given what it wants as a right as 
well as from expediency. Mr. Green and Mr. Thompson want to call 
the tune, whereas their proper function is to improve the fiddling. 
To what one may call, in this case, without unduly ill intent, the 
orthodox mind, Drama is permissible in Adult Education as a branch 
of Literature, which means in practice—lecture with discussion and, at a 
distance, reading when apposite occasion offers. Such a view misunder- 
stands the very nature of Drama or substitutes a minor for the major 
importance. It is excusable perhaps in a country where acquaintance 
with the very masterpieces of the art has been so much confined to the 
study and the lecture-room but it is a fatal barrier to comprehension of 
the popular renascence with which we are in fact faced to-day. Surely 
also it involves a serious mistake in teaching technique. Only when 
the students have in some measure satisfied their desire to read and act, 
only when they have come from practice to some comprehension of 
the subject can they be expected to have standards of criticism and 
comparison. There is room for classes where Drama is treated from an 
analytical and critical standpoint, classes which in standard and method 
approximate to the traditional Tutorial type, but there is a need for a 
great variety of others where the primary object is to satisfy the 
demand of people of all ages and standards to learn and do in the 
dramatic field. 

The excuse for this article is insufferable provocation. It is intended, 
in all modesty, as a protest against views which are, it seems, still 
influentially held and as an appeal to those who are concerned that 
Drama should be allowed to have full scope as a formative force in 
Adult Education, to formulate a conception of its teaching which 
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neither the Board of Education nor any other authoritative bodies 
can ignore. 

The following outline is put forward as a tentative basis for dis- 
cussion. It is an attempt to classify the possibilities of approach to 
Drama. It is not suggested that there is any validity in these or any 
other watertight compartments. 


1. The Stuff of Drama 


In very many courses and in all preliminary ones the primary 
concern should be to acquaint the student with the measure and nature 
of his subject—by group readings and acting. Amplifications by the 
tutor, commentary, supplying of background, discussions by the class 
should be subordinate to the main aim. The proportion of reading to 
acting, the lengths to which acting in the case of any play would 
be pushed, would depend on circumstances, but acting should be 
recognised as a proper part of class routine and one ultimate criterion 
of thorough study. 

It follows that tutors should be chosen for their knowledge of 
Drama, including production. 

Such a method of study need have no higher limits but it would 
prove very suitable for groups of young people within the province of 
Evening Institutes, for Women’s Institute classes and for W.E.A. 
terminal and one-year classes. 


2. The Practice of Drama 


Courses on production, acting, stage setting, make-up, costume, 
voice production, etc. 

Such work, when it took the form of a definite course, and was not 
incidental to the type of work already outlined, would probably be 
the proper province of societies such as the British Drama League and 
would be carried on in week-end, summer and short courses. Such 
work needs the co-operation if not the direct support of the formal 
educational bodies. There is no reason why the latter should be ashamed 
to support on educational grounds courses on make-up, costume, stage 
settings, or the technique of the play itself, or why “Local Dramatic 
Societies” should not ask singly or in co-operation for such courses. 
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3. Drama as Literature 

Such courses would be concerned with literary values, the methods 
and ideas of dramatists, in the way that most existing courses are. 
They would, ideally, be the province of the Extra Mural Department 
and the Extension Lecturer. 

Probably such an attempt to delimit the province of the various 
agents, as well as to indicate the various approaches to the subject, goes 
farther than is necessary; it is suggested that there is nothing in any of 
the three sections which might not properly be the concern of formal 
classes, and there is no sphere of Dramatic Study where the co- 
operation of statutory or formal bodies and the voluntary or informal 
ones need be difficult or could fail to be of use. 

In at least one part of the country, to the writer’s knowledge, 
the. Authority has gone very far in this direction, with wholly 
satisfactory results. So far from being intimidated by the possibly 
overwhelming demands of ‘local societies’ for ‘grants’ the Authority 
has encouraged Drama classes held under its auspices to constitute 
themselves Societies, making their own rules, administering them- 
selves the funds accruing from their proper activities. The responsi- 
bility of the tutor is to see that, in so far as the society is a class, the 
reading and study of plays occupies a proportion of its time, that in 
its productions the choice of play and the standard aimed at are such 
that the Education Authority can approve, and that the rules as to 
fees and minimum hours of meeting are observed. He is further con- 
cerned to encourage that co-operation with similar groups and with 
the societies of a purely voluntary type on which the County Drama 
League has been based. The responsibility for satisfying the demand 
for specialised courses in Dramatic technique rests normally with the 
last-named body, on which the County Education Committee is 
represented, working in co-operation with such national organisations 
as the British Drama League and the National Council of Social 
Service. A very wide discretion has been given to the tutor in deter- 
mining the proportion of time devoted to production and the results 
have varied. Some classes are principally devoted to reading. The 
majority spend a high proportion of time on production, 


Museums and Education: 
A Fresh Outlook, the Geffrye Museum 


HELEN LOEWENTHAL 


Miss Loewenthal isa W.E.A. lecturer who has had some experience of 
arranging exhibitions intended for the ‘ordinary man’ 


GOOD deal of dissatisfaction with the general attitude of museums 

towards education has been voiced in the last few months. The con- 
sumer is at last coming to see that he might well get better educational 
returns from institutions which are sustained by his money, and which 
were originally founded with the benevolent nineteenth-century aim 
of his enlightenment. He is at last beginning to protest about the 
dreary huddles of objects, inadequately lit and unattractively, 
if correctly, labelled. He is demanding that a museum should be some- 
thing more to the ordinary man than a cheerless, secluded shelter 
from the weather. 


“Oh many the vows that we swore, 

And many the kiss that he took, 

As we sat with one eye on the door 

And the other on ‘Crossing the Brook. . .”” 


as A. P. Herbert puts it. 

There are some happy signs that a number of museums and galleries 
are now aware of this feeling and have overcome their fear least a more 
attractive display should betray the highest ideals of scholarship and 
learning. The National Gallery is a wonderful and brilliant place to the 
ordinary man, nor does it despise trying to draw him in by the poster 
on the steps. The recent arrangement of the charming Dutch rooms 
downstairs, the new lecture room, and the ample provision of good 
guide-books, are all Good Things for for the Consumer. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge is another thrilling experience 
for even the most casual visitor. At the British Museum the 
rearrangement recently of some of the Greek rooms shows what 
might, and we hope will ultimately be done for many of those 
“Jugubrious aisles.” The new display of the Jones collection, 
where the furniture, pictures and ornaments have been brought to- 
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gether at the Victoria and Albert Museum, is another pleasant innova- 
tion. This all, however, is only a beginning and it remains for a 
concerted effort to be made. The greatest need is for co-operation 
between museums, so that generous support might go out from the 
greater to the less. As far as the consumer is concerned this prospect 
still glitters a long way off. 

The London County Council, who own the Geffrye Museum, 
Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, realize the new point of view. This little 
museum has recently been reorganized as a teaching museum. But 
whereas formerly it only aimed at “assisting the local furniture and 
woodworking industries” it now hopes to teach everybody. It has the 
great advantage of being housed in a delightful building. If Sir Robert 
Geffrye, Knight, Alderman and Ironmonger, who bequeathed the little 
cluster of almshouses and their chapel at the end of the seventeenth 
century, had guessed that his houses and garden would come to 
be the only pleasant spot in miles of smoke and brick, his charitable 
instincts would surely have been satisfied. The little rooms on the 
ground floors of the original houses are admirably adapted to be 
furnished as complete rooms. The museum is filled with beautiful 
woodwork, panelling, moulding, doorways and stairways taken from 
houses which have been demolished for rebuilding by the Council. 
These and a large amount of fine furniture were until recently placed 
together purely on a basis of craftsmanship. Now, under the Director, 
Mrs. Quennell, the part author of the well-known “History of Every- 
day Things”, they have been rearranged. When the whole plan is 
carried out she hopes to have a continuous series of rooms illustrating 
every style of living, from the middle of the seventeenth century till 
the ripest moment of Victorianism. Most rooms are in good middle-class 
style, but there is at least one delightful cottage room. The evolution 
of simple objects can be well illustrated and one may trace the history of 
the cooking stove, the fireplace, or the teacup easily and vividly. 
Painted life-size figures in the appropriate costume carried out by Mrs. 
Quennell, have a special charm for children. A bow-fronted shop- 
window filled with porcelain, with an early nineteenth century pair 
of children before it, remains in the memory. The gem of the collection 
is a fine Wren room, complete with all its woodwork and a plaster 
ceiling, which comes from the Pewterers Hall. 
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The specialist craftsman and the expert are still catered for, but the 
objects which are only of interest to them, have been placed at one end 
of the building. The museum is now intended for schools, and aims at 
providing children with a background which shall make history a 
vivid reality. In a wider sense, of course, it hopes to make them alive 
to craftsmanship and beautiful design, and by allowing them to wander 
at will through the museum to give them an intimate contact with fine 
things. Numbers of children come there alone, and the lucky ones may 
fall in with the Director who answers all their questions, and who never 
gets through the building without a following of eager enquirers. 
The town child, limited as he is by his surroundings, is certainly in 
need of the sort of interest which such a place can provide. Mrs. 
Quennell tells of one little girl who accused her of having made a 
mistake with a fireplace. “Fires ain’t made with trees,” she said, 
“the’re made with wood.” “ Well, what do you think wood is?” 
“Wood ain’t trees, wood’s boxes,” was the answer. 

But the museum aims just as much at interesting adults and there 
are lectures on certain evenings and the willing co-operation of the 
Director with any group which wants help. It is not the place to go to 
if one is in search of things of outstanding quality, but I know no 
museum which gives a more coherent meaning to the word “Style.” 
Though such a collection may be called a peepshow by the experts, 
there is no doubt that it conveys more to the average man than many 
mausoleums of valuable objects. 


The Leisure of the Adult Student— 
A Sample Investigation in London 


(This article is the report of an investigation made by a University 
Tutorial Class among fellow-students in the London Area. The investiga- 
tion was carried out by students of the Southall Tutorial Class in 
Psychology (Southall W.E.A. Branch) working under the direction of 
Miss Mary Birkinshaw. It is an interesting and not uncommon example 
of the way in which a group of adult students, at no inconsiderable cost 
of time and money, is ready to put its knowledge to useful social ends) 


N January, 1936, 1,215 questionnaires were issued by the students 

of the Southall Psychology class to students in tutorial classes in 
the London area. Two hundred men and 236 women replied. 

The questionnaires were issued as a result of discussions in class 
about the leisure activities of men and women in the modern world. 
We were unable to decide how far the leisure activities of men differed 
from those of women, and how far the leisure activities of W.E.A. 
students differed from those of the majority of adults. We discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of the questionnaire method of 
investigation. We decided that if the information obtained was used 
with caution, it would provide a more satisfactory basis for discussion 
than that which resulted from casual observation. 

The information asked for was not of a very personal nature. 
We thought that the ordinary student would be both able and willing 
to give it provided that we could persuade him to give up half an 
hour or so of his spare time to answering the questions. We did not 
think that those who replied would be very different in temperament, 
intelligence and interests from those who did not do so. 

Table 1 shows how the students who replied were distributed among 
the different classes. In proportion to the number of questionnaires 
issued, literature students made a poorer return than students in 
psychology and economics classes. Of those who replied, 157 were 
students of psychology, 135 were students of economics and allied 
subjects, 47 were students of literature. 

Tables 2 and 3 give occupations of students and their hours of 
work. It will be seen that the men and the women worked, on an 
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average, 43°3 hours and 39-3 hours a week respectively; 13-2 % of 
the men and 3:4 % of the women worked 50 hours or more a week; 
5°5 % of the men were unemployed. 


TABLE I 
Replies to Questionnaires 
Men Women All Students 
Subject Studied No. % No % No % 

Psychology 58 29-0 99 41-9 157 36-0 
Economics 53 26-5 37. 15-7 90 20-6 
Economics and Political 

Science 31 14 6-0 45 10-4 
Social and Economic History 
Literature 21 10:5 26 «411-0 47 
Histo 9 45 18 7:6 27. 
Music 4 2-0 14 5:9 18 4-1 
Philosophy 10 5-0 § 2:1 15 3-4 
International Relations 7 3-5 3 1-3 10 2:3 
Unclassified 7 3:5 20 «8-5 27 
Total 200 100-0 236 100-0 436 100-0 

TABLE 2 
Occupations 
Men Women 
No. % No. 

Clerks 93 46-5 102 43-2 
Home Duties 0 0-0 89 37-7 
Manual Workers 36 0 0-0 
Salesmen, Agents, etc. 20 10-0 0 0-0 
Transport Workers 6 3-0 0 0-0 
Teachers 3 1-5 11 4-7 
Telephonists 0 0-0 5 2-1 
Dressmakers 0 0-0 9 3-8 
Other Employment 16 88-0 19 81 
Unemployed 11 5-5 0 0:0 
Retired or Unoccupied 7 355 1 0-4 
Unclassified 8 4-0 0 90-0 
Total 200 100-0 236 100-0 


Table 4 gives the age composition of the students. The average 
age of the students was 33-1 years. The average age of the women 
was rather higher than that of the men; 28-5 % of the men and 18°6% 
of the women were under 25. If this difference in age composition is 
found in the London districts as a whole, it may be due in part to the 
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greater ease of recruiting among young men who, in our society, 
are more highly organized and more group conscious than the women. 
It may be due also to the fact that it is difficult for young married 
women with children to leave their homes at night. Only 10 of the 
89 women under 30 were married. Among the students as a whole, 
48°5 % of the men and 39:0% of the women were married. 


TABLE 3 
Hours of Work 
Men Women 
Average hours of work per week 43-3 39-3 
Working under 35 hours 15-8%, 
35-39 hours 20-9% 30-1% 
40-44 hours 29-1% 34°3% 
» 45-49 hours 20-:9% 41% 
» ,.90 hours or more 13-:2% 
Hours of work not stated 71% 12-3% 
TABLE 4 
Age Composition 
All Students Psychology Economics 
Men and 


Men Women | Women Men Women| Men Women 
% % % % % % % 


Under 25 28-5 18-6 23-2 22-4 17-2 41-5 43-3 
25-34 34-5 39-0 36-9 29-3 38-4 37°7 27-0 
35-44 23-0 23°4 34-5 28-3 15-1 16-2 
45 and over 12-5 16-6 14-6 8-6 14-1 5-7 10-8 
Unclassified 1-5 2-1 1-9 5:2 2-0 0-0 2-7 
Total 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


Men and women in economics classes were considerably younger 
than those in psychology classes; 415% of the men and 43°3% 
of the women studying economics were under 25, compared with 
22°4% of the men and 17°:2% of the women studying psychology. 

The difference in age composition in these classes may be due largely 
to the fact that whilst the value of economics is obvious to those who 
wish to understand the world around them, the utility of psychology 
“is not apparent to young men and women who may never have 
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heard the word mentioned whilst they were at school, and who often 
have only the haziest idea of the material and method of study. 


Non-Fiction Reading 

In every age group men give more time than women to non-fiction 
reading. The average time for the men was 24-1 hours and for the 
women 16-4 hours a month. The time spent by the men decreased 
with increasing years. Those under 25 spent 26-7 hours a month. 
Men of 45 and over spent 20-7 hours a month. The time spent by 
the women fluctuated, most time being given by those between 35 
and 44. Male clerks spent 26-4 hours, manual workers 25-5 hours 
and salesmen 18-5 hours a month. 


TABLE 5 
Reading 
Non-Fiction | Newspapers Fiction Periodicals 
Hours Hours Hours Hours 
per month per week per month per week 
Men |Women| Men \Women| Men |Women| Men \Women 
All ages 24-1 | 16-4) 6-4} 4-1] 12-1] 17-5] 3-2 “4 
Under 25 years 26:7 | 17-7 | 5-9} 3-2] 15-9] 19-5] 3-7) 2-1 
25-34 years 23-6 | 14-1 | 6-6] 4-3 | 12-3] 18-1] 3-0] 2-2 
35-44 years 23-6 | 18-8 | 6-2} 5:2] 18-0} 3-2] 2-5 
45 years and over 20-7 | 14-1] 7-3] 4:9] 9-1]11-9] 2-9 
Clerks 26-4 16-0| 6-4] 13-0] 17-4, 2-5] 2-1 
Salesmen, Agents, etc. | 18°5| — | 6-7| — | 11-9] — | 3-1] — 
Manual Wor 25-5| — | 7-2} — | 12-4) — | 39) — 
Housewives — |156); — — | 13-3) — 2-4 
Working 45 hours and 
over 19-7; — 7-1) — | 11-4] — 3-7) — 


The number of non-fiction books read each month by men and 
by women was approximately the same, the average for all students 
being 2+3 books. The average times taken to read a non-fiction book 
were 10-0 hours by the men and 7-1 hours by the women. These times 
may seem excessive. But few students have the opportunity to read 
a book at one—or even two or three—sittings, and books which are 
read piecemeal going to and from work, or for brief periods at night 
to the accompaniment of the radio or the conversation of the family, 
take many more hours to read than those read in more favourable 
conditions. 


| 


TABLE 6 
‘Which of the following types of non-fiction do you read regularly for pleasure? Put a X by those 


which you rarely or never read. Number the rest in order of preference.’ 


Question 1 A(a) 
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Judging by the answers to the question “Which of the following 
types of non-fiction books do you read most for pleasure? Put a X 
by those which you rarely or never read. Number the rest in order 
of preference,’ economics and social and political history appealed 
most to the men, and drama and psychology to the women. Even 
among women students in economics classes, drama tied with 
economics as the most popular form of non-fiction reading. 39°6% 
of the men, and 54:1°% of the women in economics classes did not 
include economics in their first three choices for non-fiction reading. 
41°4% of the men and 38-4% of the women in psychology classes 
did not include psychology books in their first three choices. These 
figures suggest that the problem of finding suitable books for students 
in these classes has not yet been solved. Women’s interest in drama 
and poetry decreased with increasing years, while their interest in 
psychology increased between 25 and 44. Men’s interest in economics 
decreased with increasing years, while their interest in psychology 
fluctuated. Those between 35 and 44 showed the greatest interest in 
this subject. 

58-5 % of the men and 52-5 % of the women rarely or never read 
books on religion. 59-5% of the men and 51-7% of the women 
rarely or never read books about natural history. 43°5 % of the men 
rarely or never read poetry. 49°1% of the women rarely or never 
read books on economics. 

The students named over 600 different non-fiction books which 
they had found pleasure in reading during the last 12 months. Authors 
mentioned most frequently were Shaw, Wells, A. S. Neill and Freud. 

Judging by the books mentioned, biographies were the most 
popular form of reading, both for the men and the women. Next to 
biography, books on political science were most popular among the 
men, and books on psychology among the women. If we exclude 
the reading of biographies (which made up less than a sixth of the 
books mentioned) the satisfactions obtained by the students from non- 
fiction reading were very different from those obtained from their 
novels. A number of the psychology books mentioned would make 
stiff reading for a University Honours student in his second or third 
year—for example, Klein’s Psycho-Analysis of Children, Koftka’s 
Gestalt Psychology, Jung’s Psychological Types. We can speak with 
more confidence about the psychology books than about other forms 
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of reading, but we have no doubt that many of the books mentioned 
in the other sections would demand of their readers equal powers of 
analysis and concentration. 

Only 37 travel books were mentioned. Books dealing in a scientific 
manner with different aspects of Soviet culture were popular. 


Fiction Reading 

The time spent by Tutorial Class students in reading fiction is 
small compared with that spent by the majority of adults. In no age 
group do either the men or the women spend as many as 20 hours 
a month. Among the women there is a steady decrease in the time 
spent with increasing years, those under 25 spending 19-5 hours a 
month, compared with 11-9 hours spent by those of 45 and over. 
In all age-groups the women give more time than men to fiction. The 
greater interest in fiction shown by women is probably due in part 
to their more personal outlook—to their preference for dealing with 
people rather than ideas. How far this preference is due to differences 
in constitution, and how far to differences in upbringing, it is difficult 
to say. 

Although school education in this country is approximately the 
same for boys and girls, most parents expect the interests of their 
daughters to lie largely in the domestic circle, and that of their sons 
to lie outside, and this expectation is likely to influence the direction 
of the interests of the two sexes. 

It is interesting to note that the time spent by housewives is con- 
siderably less than that of the female clerical group, and of the women 
students as a whole. We do not know how far this is due to lack of 
time, and how far to a lessening of the need to escape into fantasy 
after marriage. 

Authors mentioned most frequently in answer to the question 
‘Name one or more fiction writers whose novels you read frequently 
and enjoy,’ were Galsworthy (88 students), H. G. Wells (60 students), 
D. H. Lawrence (46 students), Walpole (40 students), Aldous Huxley 
(39 students), Charles Dickens (39 students), and Sinclair Lewis 
(38 students). Wells and Huxley were given most frequently by the 
men, and Galsworthy and Walpole by the women. Galsworthy and 
Walpole were more popular among the literature students than among 
the rest. 
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The majority of the 296 fiction authors mentioned by the students 
would probably not be approved of by the purist. Virginia Woolf 
is mentioned by 6 students, E. M. Forster by 3, Proust by 1. Few 
of the novels mentioned demand of their readers great mental alertness 
or powers of concentration. On the other hand, most would be 
likely to stimulate thought as well as fantasy. Ethel M. Dell, Ruby M. 
Ayres and Sapper are no more popular than Virginia Woolf and 
Forster. Many of the novels are works of men and women who have 
been described elsewhere as “respected middling novelists of blame- 
less intention and indubitable skill.” 


TABLE 7 
Question B(b): Name one or more fiction writers whose novels you read 
frequently and enjoy 
All Students Literature Students 
Authors mentioned 
most frequently Men | Women| All Men | Women| All 
0/ o/ o/ 
/0 /0 /0 /0 /0 

Galsworthy, J. 9-5 | 29-2 | 20-2 | 19-0 | 30-8 | 25-5 
Wells, H. G. 16-5 11-4 13-8 14-3 3-8 8-5 
Lawrence, D. H. 10-0 11-0 10-6 23-8 23-1 23-4 
Walpole, H. 3-0 14-4 9-2 0-0 19-2 10-6 
Huxley, A. 12-5 5-9 8-9 0-0 7°7 4:3 
Dickens, C. 8-0 9-7 8-9 9:5 11-5 10-6 
Lewis, Sinclair 8-5 8-9 8-7 19-0 15-4 17-0 
Sinclair, Upton 9-5 4-7 6-9 4-8 3-8 4-3 
Hardy, Thomas 6-0 7-2 6-7 14:3 10-6 
Priestley, J. B. 65 | 5:5 | 60] 48 | 00 | 21 
Cronin, A. J. 6-6 5-1 5:7 0-0 0-0 0-0 : 
Gibbs, Philip 2-5 8-1 5-5 4-8 0-0 2-1 


It is difficult to decide how far the somewhat conventional choice 
of fiction is due to the fact that it is not easy for those who are 
dependent upon the Press for the names of writers and upon their 
local libraries for the supply of books, to hear of or to obtain the 
works of authors with a less orthodox point of view. This is a possible 
explanation. A more probable one is that the ordinary Tutorial class 
student has little time and energy left for reading after he has satisfied 
the demands made upon him by his employers and his family. A con- 
siderable proportion of his spare time he gives to non-fiction and to 
his newspaper. During the rest of the time that he can spare for 
reading, he wants to turn his thoughts to the more personal side of 
life, to the feelings which he cannot express adequately in his other 
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activities. He does not go to a novel for stimulation and for new 
ideas so much as for opportunities for self-expression. He seeks, 
therefore, novels by authors who have imagination and powers of 
self-expression and a skill in the use of words superior to his own but 
who, in intellectual and emotional range, are approximately his equals. 


TABLE 8 
Question 1 C(a): Name all periodicals which you read regularly for 
pleasure 
Number of times 
Example Number of} mentioned 
Periodicals 
Men Women 
Political, social and liter- 
ary reviews New Statisman 13 114 87 
Highway 1 49 49 
Women’s Magazines Woman and Home 28 3 7 
Literary reviews Adelphi 9 38 31 
2d. weeklies Everybody's 8 40 20 
Scientific or technical Nature 33 41 11 
Religious or Missionary | Church Times 30 17 32 
Radio Times 1 19 25 
Motoring, cycling, flying | C.T.C. Gazette 10 34 5 
Mainly political Communist International 11 25 12 
Punch 1 19 15 
Fiction and general Cornhill 10 21 9 
Labour or Trade Union | T.U. Journal 10 15 11 
Business or Trade Cab Trade News 19 18 5 
Illustrated Illustrated London News 5 12 11 
Walking or Camping Hiker and Camper 10 13 2 
Education (excluding 
Highway) Teacher’s World 7 3 10 
i Amateur Gardening 5 6 5 
tography jateur Photography 6 8 1 
Co-operation pots A News 3 2 7 
Health Health and Life 7 3 5 
Film or Theatre Film Weekly 3 2 6 
Social and Sporting Tatler 4 5 2 
Art Studio 5 4 
Country Life Field 4 0 5 
i Dog Illustrated 3 1 2 
Peace No More War 2 2 1 
Wireless Popular Wireless 3 3 0 
Not classified 49 33 35 
Total 317 566 508 
Periodicals 


On an average, men spend 3-2 hours and women 2-4 hours a 
week reading periodicals. The times spent by the different age-groups 
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did not differ greatly. Both the men and the women gave less time 
to periodicals than to any other form of reading. 

The students named over 300 different periodicals which they 
read regularly for pleasure. Of these, 33 were scientific or technical, 
30 were religious or missionary, 28 were women’s magazines, 24 were 
mainly political, or political, social and literary reviews. The four 
periodicals mentioned most frequently were The Highway, the social 
and literary review published by the W.E.A. (98 students), Zhe New 
Statesman (52 students), Zhe Listener (65 students), and John O” 
London’s (43 students). The most popular types of periodicals among 
the men were the political, social and literary reviews such as The 
New Statesman, the 2d. Weeklies such as The Passing Show and 
Everybody’s, scientific and technical journals, and motoring and 
cycling magazines. The most popular periodicals among the women 
were the political, social and literary reviews, women’s magazines, 
fiction magazines and literary reviews. 


Newspapers 

The Daily Herald and the News Chronicle were the most popular 
daily papers among both the men and women. No other daily was 
read by as many as 25% of the students. Zhe Times was read by 
10°1% of the men and 5-5 % of the women. The Daily Worker was 


TABLE 9 
Newspapers. Question D(a): Which daily paper(s) do you read 
regularly? 
Men Women 
% % 

Daily Herald 48-5 39-4 
News Chronicle 26-5 25-4 
Telegraph 19-0 22-0 
Daily Express 14-0 9-7 
Times 10-1 5°5 
Daily Mail 6-0 7°6 
Manchester Guardian 6-0 5-5 
Daily Mirror 5°5 7-2 
Daily Worker 7°5 3-8 
Daily Sketch 3-0 3-8 
Morning Post 1-0 1-7 
Evening Standard 9-0 5-9 
Star 8-0 6-4 
Evening News 6-0 4-7 
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read by 7°5% of the men and 3-8% of the women. The illustrated 
dailies such as the Daily Mirror were read very little by either sex. 
The newspaper topics of greatest interest to the men were political 
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Question 1 D(c): Newspaper topics. Put a X by those topics which you 
rarely or never read. Put A by those which interest you very much. 
Put B by those which interest you. Put C by those which interest 


you sometimes. 


TOPICS MARKED A 


Economics 


Psychology 


Literature 


Men |Women 
/O /O 


Men \\iWomen 


Political news 
Industrial news 
Foreign news 
Leading articles 
Finance and trade 
Sport 

Cartoons 
Science and Invention 
Illustrations 
Correspondence 
Special Articles 
Theatre criticism 
Competitions 
Divorce 

Births, deaths 
Crime reports 
Civil law suits 
Disasters 

Gossip paragraphs 
Religious news 
Display adverts. 
Classified adverts. 
Film criticism 
Film gossip 

Art criticism 
Music criticism 
Book reviews 
Radio 

Woman’s page 
Nature Notes 
Garden 

Cycling 
Crosswords 
Motoring 

Hiking 

Bridge 

Chess 
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and foreign news. Those of greatest interest to the women were 
political news and book reviews. Men showed far more interest than 
women in politics, industry and trade. Women showed more interest 
than the men in theatre, cinema, art, disasters, book reviews, the 
woman’s page and illustrations. Neither sex took much interest in 
competitions, divorce, crime, advertisements, film gossip and cross- 
words. 

Men in economics classes took far more interest in political, indus- 
trial and foreign news and finance and trade than men in psychology 
classes. They took rather more interest in film and music criticism 
and book reviews. Students in literature classes took far more interest 
in theatre criticism and book reviews than students in other classes. 
Leisure Activities other than Reading 

The replies to the questionnaires suggest that the leisure activities 
of Tutorial Class students differ in some significant respects from 
those of the majority of adults. In the modern world, sport, betting, 
the cinema, the radio, newspapers and drink are among the most 
important leisure activities. The students took little interest in sport. 
Only 11% of the men played football regularly. Only 17% watched 
sporting events regularly. Only 4°5% betted. Playing a musical 
instrument, attending lectures other than those of the W.E.A., visiting 
art galleries and attending concerts were more popular than sport 
among both the men and the women. Nearly half the students excluded 
the cinema from their regular activities. Only 24% of the men and 
68% of the women included convivial drinking. 

The only leisure activities mentioned by more than 50% of the 
men were listening-in, walking, smoking and the cinema. Listening-in, 
walking, visiting friends, entertaining friends, theatres, cinemas and 
attending lectures other than those of the W.E.A., were mentioned 
by more than 50% of the women. 

Walking, swimming and cycling were the most popular forms of 
exercise among the men. Walking, swimming and tennis were the 
most popular among the women. 

The men’s leisure activities decreased as they grew older. The 
average number for men under 25 was 12-8; for those of 45 and over, 
9:0. The type of interest became more restricted with increasing 
years, the older men losing touch to some extent with the world 


for pleasure. 


Question 2 A: Put a tick by those activities in which you participate regularly 
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outside their homes. Visiting friends decreased from 47-7°% among 
those of under 25 to 12% among those of 45 and over. Letter writing 
for pleasure decreased from 43°9% to 20%, dancing from 36-8% 
to 4%, convivial drinking from 33-3 %% to 8%, concerts from 28-1% 
to 8%, theatres from 50:9 % to 32%, cinemas from 76-5 % to 48%, 
political activities from 40°4% to 16%. 

The leisure activities of the women did not decrease either in 
number or in scope as they grew older. Women over _had, on an 
average, approximately the same number as those of under 25. The 
older women took more interest than the younger in domestic activities 
such as housework, cooking, shopping, needlework, gardening and 
home improvements. They took more interest in entertaining and 
visiting their friends, in attending lectures and in letter writing. 
Women of 45 and over mentioned the theatre as a regular activity 
more frequently than those in any other age-group. 

The causes of the restriction of men’s leisure activities as they 
grow older are probably complex. The economic factor is no doubt 
an important one. It is significant that neither the men nor the women 
between 35 and 44 entertain their friends or visit theatres as frequently 
as those between 25 and 34 and 45 and over. Theatres and enter- 
taining are expensive amusements and couples with children of school 
age usually have little money to spend upon themselves. 

Another cause of the restriction of the leisure activities of the 
married men is that, if they have young children, it is rarely possible 
for them to go out at night with their wives. This restriction usually 
affects the men more seriously than the women. Unlike her husband, 
the woman is sometimes free in the afternoons when her children are 
at school. She can visit her married women friends or go to a theatre. 
It is interesting to note that women of 45 and over mention the 
theatre as a regular leisure activity twice as often as men of the same 
age-group. If a married man wishes to go to a theatre or cinema or 
visit his friends, he must often leave his wife and children at home. 
The bulk of the older men who answered the questionnaires seemed 
to prefer to stay at home. And so we find that gardening is one of 
the most important leisure activities of those of 35 and over, and 
that the only other activities mentioned by more than 50% of the 
men in this age-group are listening-in, walking and smoking. 


Gramophone Notes 


J. R. WILLIAMS 
Orchestral Music 


Semon have been a few imposing symphonic recordings during the 
last quarter, but for the musician it is the work of a small band which 
will seem to outshine al! the brilliance of the massive orchestras. The 
Busch Chamber players have issued, in two volumes, the four Bach Suites 
(or Overtures, as they were originally called) and every serious gramo- 
phonist will want to put them alongside the six Brandenburg Concertos 
already recorded by the same players. Perhaps the Suites are not quite equal, 
as a whole, to the Concertos—there is nothing to match the magnificent 
strength of the first of the Brandenburg set—but they are wrought with 
that firmness of hand which seems to have been always at Bach’s command, 
so that with him one hardly knows how to differentiate between journey- 
man work and inspired production. The performances of the Busch 
Players, scholarly but always warm and vital, need no recommendation to 
those who have heard their previous recordings. H.M.V. issue the Suites in 
two sets: Nos. 1 and 2 (DB3012-7) and Nos. 3 and 4 (DB3018-22). 
Three Beethoven symphonies, all in recordings of the first importance, 
have appeared. The version of No. 7 by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Toscanini is no doubt the chief piece of work amongst 
these (H.M.V., DB2986-90). Toscanini’s celebrated exactitude and care 
for each note make themselves felt through the machine quite well. At the 
same time it would be affectation to pretend that one can hear all kinds of 
subtle distinctions between these records and those made by Weingartner 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra for Columbia a year ago. It is 
enough that both versions are authoritative, dignified and clear. On the 
other hand Bruno Walter’s version of the “Pastoral” Symphony (H.M.V., 
DB305 1-5) has characteristic touches of its own. Walter is by temperament 
sensitive and delicate rather than fiery and commanding. He is, therefore, 
just the man for this symphony, with its simplicity, its endless repetitions, 
its soft, relaxed air and its Viennese grace. But even here Walter is often 
a little on the gentle side of Beethoven’s metronome indications. There is 
every reason to believe that Beethoven would have been delighted however 
(he was no lover of the hard, mechanical exactitude of the metronome) and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, though its tone is bigger than is really 
necessary for this innocent music, plays with the elegance of style he must 
have dreamt of. The symphony nowadays seems almost incredibly naive ; 
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but Beethoven’s “pastoral” mood has its own charms, and probably the 
gramophone will never give it better representation than this. 

The great Vienna orchestra is also responsible for the Eighth Symphony 
of Beethoven, Weingartner this time conducting (Columbia, LX563-5). 
A symphony which will go on three discs is always a boon to a lecturer and 
demonstrator; and this symphony is a very charming one—the most refresh- 
ing, indeed, of the whole nine. Of course Weingartner and the Viennese 
players give the music its full vivacity, and as there are no “heroic” effects, 
the recording mechanism is never seriously over-taxed. 

One more big symphony makes a reappearance—Tschaikovsky’s No. 6, 
in an unfailingly brilliant and effective version by Philippe Gaubert and the 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris (Columbia 
LX552-6). But to those who, like the present writer, have no great enthusi- 
asm for the sophisticatedly primitive, a much more exciting recording is 
that of Brahms’s “St. Anthony” Variations, played by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Toscanini (H.M.V., DB3031-2). Here, at 
any rate, is some of the genuine Toscanini fire, and the recording is a particu- 
larly fortunate one. The music is moderately early Brahms, but there are 
advantages in that—it was in his later years that the Romantic droop 
became his most frequent attitude. Here there is vitality and rhythmic 
vigour, resourcefulness of melodic invetion and clear orchestration (not 
the muddiness which even German conductors have admitted to be the 
chief failing of Brahms’s orchestral colouring in his big works). 

Amongst the smaller orchestral works, three professing the title “Over- 
ture” are outstanding. The version of the overture to “Der Freischiitz” 
made by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwangler deserves 
special mention, not only because it is a brilliant recording, but because 
it is in an inexpensive Decca series (CA8262-3). The “Carnaval Romain” 
overture of Berlioz as played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Beecham is also worthy of a welcome by Berlioz enthusiasts (Coiumbia 
LX570). The verve of this music, its delicacy in the midst of overpowering 
strength, makes it one of the precious things washed down by the Romantic 
movement. That the slow introduction is marked by some of the worst 
features of Romanticism (the ostentatious languour of the theme which 
starts on the ‘cor anglais,’ not to mention the unspeakable theatricality of 
the wind-whistlings just before the start of the fiery Allegro) is one of the 
facts one has to bear with fortitude for the sake of the better things which 
are to come. 

A welcome recording of a modern work (at least it was modern yesterday) 
is that of William Walton’s “Portsmouth Point” overture by the B.B.C. 
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Orchestra under Boult (H.M.V., DA1540). In its day—ten years ago—this 
was very much in the forefront of the movement, with its jazzy themes, 
burlesque orchestration and dance-band lavishness of percussion. Nowadays 
we have heard a number of solos on the bass-tuba, and the mellifluous bull- 
bellowings of that voice are beginning to pall a little; but this record should 
be preserved as an historical curiosity. It is a pity the rather noisy, 
unsonorous orchestration is particularly unkind to the gramophone’s 
limitations. 


Chamber Music, Piano and Harpsichord 


About only one chamber music recording is it possible to speak with 
real enthusiasm. Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, op. 59, No. 2, is not the 
most powerful of the ““Rasoumoffsky” set, but it is well worthy of its place 
in that astounding trio of works. If finds well-equipped interpreters in the 
Budapest Quartet, who realize finely the nervous energy which underlies 
even its quietest moments—how well Beethoven had learnt, by the time he 
came to this work, not to overstrain the frail medium, yet to achieve effects 
of power by sinuous movement or sharp reiterations! (H.M.V., DB2907—10). 
The recording of the first ““Rasoumoffsky,” the Quartet in F, should, of 
course, be a much more glorious affair; but the plain fact is that the per- 
formance by the Roth Quartet is far from adequate. Here is a quartet like 
an ocean, but the gentleness of the Roth players contracts it to the size of 
a park-lake. Their idea of “fortissimo” seems astonishingly mild for 
Beethoven, which is perhaps why they make good Mozart players. 

Other recent chamber-music recording is of slender importance. 
Beethoven’s Quintet in C, op. 29, is pleasant to hear, and of course it is 
charmingly played by the Lener Quartet and William Primrose (Col., 
LX 546-9), but it is no great matter. Schumann’s Quartet in A, op. 41, 
issued by the Lener combination (Col., LX566-9) suffers from the fact 
that the keyboard-enslaved Schumann could not write for quartet. 

For the piano there is one important record—that of Petri playing 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F sharp, op. 78. This sonata is a little jewel. It is 
full of those touches of ethereal tenderness which were to mark Beethoven’s 
later work, yet it has a good deal of the vigour of his middle years. But 
violence there never is—there is poetry even in the brilliant passages here. 
Petri’s playing is quite free from ostentation, and so is very satisfying 
(Col., LX576). A rather more important recording, however, is that of 
Wanda Landowska playing Bach’s Italian Concerto on the harpsichord 
(H.M.V., 5007-8). Harpsichord-performances of Bach are often revelations, 
and this is no exception. The use of widely differing “registrations” (to use 
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an organist’s term metaphorically) for various sections of a movement, 
throws surprising new lights on the music. And even the slow movement, 
for the rendering of which one might have expected the full tone of the 
modern piano to be an improvement, seems more natural when its arabesques 
are drawn in terms of the twangling tone of the older instrument. 

The lesser concertos of Mozart come tumbling out so plentifully that, 
although they are always charming, it is difficult to welcome them with 
more than perfunctory politeness. But an exception must be made of the 
Concerto in E flat for two pianos, played by the Schnabels, father and son, 
to which polished playing gives something stronger than charm. The 
accompanying orchestra is the London Symphony Orchestra under Boult 


(H.M.V., DB3033-5). 


Reviews 


THE MUSE IN CHAINS. A STUDY IN EDUCATION by Stephen Potter (Cape) 
7s. 6d. 

MR. POTTER writes in a lively combative vein on the ancient gulf which 
separates Literature from ‘Lit.,’ or what Literature becomes when the 
sentimentalist, the pedagogue, and the spoon-fed examinee have done their 
interpretative worst with it; and probably there are few teachers who would 
get no profit at all from reading what Mr. Potter has to say about the glibly 
repeated critical notions and the battered critical catchwords which can so 
easily pass for the currency of true understanding. He gives a historical 
sketch of ‘Lit.’ and of ‘Lit. Ang.,’ the specifically academic brand, a thing 
scarce forty years old, but in his view betraying signs of advanced senility. 
Indeed one of his motives is to record the qualities of ‘Lit.,’ as some record 
dialects and folk-songs, before it is too late; another is to speed the decrepit 
parting guest and welcome a brave new successor; and in so far as the facts 
are what he alleges them to be any intelligent, well-considered proposal for 
reform is clearly and warmly to be welcomed. But before we can agree 
altogether with his diagnosis and his remedies it is well to ask whether the 
malady is indeed so grave as he thinks, and if so grave how far it is indepen- 
dent of inveterate and not yet easily eradicable weaknesses of human nature. 

Of incompetent instructors the name is Legion; but it would take more 
than a legion to destroy Literature for those who have any vital powers of 
responding and contributing to it. It has not been destroyed for Mr. Potter, 
who knows a great deal about the incompetence, but who writes ‘in the 
belief that English Literature is the best of all subjects for education’; and 
there are of course almost infinite degrees of appreciative power among 
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readers and students, just as there are many degrees and diversities of gifts 
among those who for better and worse have undertaken to guide English 
studies in school or University. It is not to be expected, or perhaps even 
desired, that Mr. Potter should give much prominence to dull considerations 
like these, for they would break the force of an onslaught which is in some 
measure justifiable; but in any more precise and discriminating estimate of 
the situation they would have to be taken into account. 

In his initial chapter Mr. Potter distinguishes several kinds of public 
danger, including three types of ‘Lit.’ personality: the systematizing his- 
torian with his paraphernalia of schools and influences, rises and falls, periods 
and genres; the Lamb-like impressionist, seeking the human touch in litera- 
ture conveniently removed by time from present-day realities; and the 
‘note-man,’ who will copiously and sometimes needlessly comment upon 
some small question of sense or punctuation in the text of Shakespeare. 
For all their abstraction there is justice as well as force in these delineations 
and what they imply, but full justice would probably ask us to recognize 
more clearly than Mr. Potter suggests how often it has been a vital interest 
in Literature that has sent men to labour in the fields of history, psychology, 
or exegesis, and how often a genuinely creative or re-creative power has 
been shown in their expositions, their comments, and even their emendations. 

Mr. Potter believes that the time has come to prune away the encumbering 
growths of scholarship or at least to push them back into a fitting obscurity, 
leaving space for the study of three or four great writers ‘for the intensity, the 
completeness, with which they express each a different shape of the human 
spirit’; a thing, one would have thought, not to be done with any fulness 
and delicacy without reference to the lore assembled by historians, bio- 
graphers, textual critics, and other ‘lice on the locks of literature’ (Tennyson’s 
phrase for Churton Collins). Scholarship lives on Literature, but so does 
Literature on scholarship, though the debt is seldom very handsomely 
acknowledged. Another of Mr. Potter’s several constructive suggestions is 
that ‘writing and reading must go hand-in-hand.’ We must learn to read in 
order to know how to write, never again ‘for the sake of reading’; but the 
difficulties (which some teachers persistently and nobly try to overcome) of 
developing the art of writing in those who, even with great models before 
them, have little inclination and less capacity for such development, the 
deficiencies in the pupils, and those in the teachers themselves, are likely to 
survive for some time the most root and branch reformations of the academic 
programme. Elsewhere Mr. Potter seems to recognize the advantages of 
reading, not for writing’s sake, but for the enlargement and tempering of the 
reader’s mind. 
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It is no matter for concern that a book of this kind should contain minor 
inaccuracies, that in spite of what is said here Blake never wrote a poem 
beginning ‘Little child, who made thee?’ or that there is no Chair of ‘Rhetoric 
and Belles-Lettres’ at the University of Edinburgh. It may look like some- 
thing more than a minor inaccuracy when Mr. Potter, in his anxiety that we 
should pay more attention to the relations between Literature and life, 
deprecates all this concentration on the style of Browne, Burton, and 
Walton, who were primarily ‘pioneers of scientific research,’ the style being 
‘incidental only to the record of observations.’ This at best seems to represent 
imperfect observation on Mr. Potter’s part, but let it pass as a piece of special 
pleading in a good cause, or at worst a particle of grit to remind us that 
some larger ingredients in the food for thought which Mr. Potter offers us 
should not be swallowed whole. There remains enough in his thesis which 
deserves to be inwardly digested. His work is conceived and should be 
judged less as an attempt at faithful portraiture than as a vigorous, telling, 
and suitably biassed satirical cartoon. L. C. MARTIN 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN CONTEMPORARY FRANCE by Frances J. Clark 


(P. S. King) 125. 6d. 


FRANCE: A COMPANION TO FRENCH STUDIES edited by Professor Graeme 
Ritchie (Methuen) 16s. 

aT the moment, and with world-affairs surging in their present direction, 

almost any book which throws light upon comtemporary France is an object 

of interest to adult students. Of these two, neither can be whole-heartedly 

recommended, the first by reason of inadequate information, and the second 

because of inequality of standard. 

Miss Clark’s essay (for it is little more) is essentially amateur—a labour 
of love. Having travelled in France and been interested in its social con- 
ditions, she found that her friends tended to ask her questions about the 
position of women; and accordingly endeavoured to answer them. But 
from internal evidence it would seem that she only began to investigate 
for herself in answer to those questions, and accordingly, that most of the 
information given is derived from four or five works by French authors, 
which she quotes quite uncritically; furthermore, her predilection for two 
Christian Socialists leads her to give quite misleading accounts of the 
development of education and Trade Unionism in France. The book is 
extremely well-meant, and contains a good deal of fact, but the inexperience 
of the author renders it unreliable in detail, and her ill-command of English 
makes it at times unnecessarily obscure. The Companion, edited by Professor 
Ritchie, starts much more promisingly with a good general essay on France 
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and its people by the editor, and a brilliant chapter by Professor Jessop of 
Hull on the philosophical background—his paragraphs on Descartes are 
peculiarly illuminating. These are followed by chapters on French history 
from Henry IV to 1914, by the editor and Professor Bury (whose opinions 
do not in all respects coincide), sandwiched with chapters on French 
literature, and followed, again, by a journalistic impression of modern France, 
contributed by Mr. Sisley Huddleston, on elementary treatise on French 
institutions, an incomplete account of French architecture, and a fairly 
competent, though brief summary of French painting. 

The historical chapters are on the whole good, barring a few discrepancies: 
the chapters on literature are frankly deplorable—cram-stuff of the worst 
possible type and eclectic at that. The omission of Michelet, for example, 
when so many rag-tag-and-bobtail are included, is surely curious; and what 
had happened to Romain Rolland? Examples could be multiplied. But the 
main criticism of the book, considered as a Companion, is that it devotes 
practically no attention to economics or economic life. Even Colbert gets 
very inadequate treatment, and one would not gather that France was to 
any extent an Imperial Power—Ferry, for example, does not appear in the 
Index. The reply of the authors may be that, for the purpose of University 
examinations, knowledge of the economic and social conditions in France 
and her position outside Europe, is beside the point, whereas potted sum- 
maries of minor French authors is of real utility. If so, it reflects no credit 
on the Universities as guides to life: for the most immediate criticism, both 
of this book and its fellow, is that neither throws any light at all upon the 
provenance or policy of the present Government in France. ™M. I. COLE 


THE NATION’S INTELLIGENCE by J. L. Gray (Watts) 25. 6d. 

ONE would not expect to learn much on such a tremendous subject in a book 
containing 154 octavo size pages, including index, and might therefore 
pass the book by, under the impression that it would necessarily be a mass 
of facts and figures, with very little for the untrained student. 

Actually, Mr. Gray has given us the most encouraging outline of the 
nation’s intelligence compatible with strictly scientific reasoning, and has 
done it with an amount of sympathy and dry humour such as one would 
hardly have considered possible. 

The purpose of the book is to discredit those who jump to conclusions, 
and, from the observations of psychologists, purport to show that high 
intelligence is reserved for the children of the well-to-do. 

Mr. Gray points out that very little is known about intelligence, that 
absurd deductions have been based on a study of averages, and that even 
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without taking steps to foster and increase the intelligence of our people, 

the bright children of the labouring classes far outnumber the bright children 

of the clerical and administrative classes. Mr. Gray assures us that we can 
add greatly to the intelligence of the people when we decide to tackle the 
problem of nurture and environment. 

Two or three quotations taken from various chapters of the book should 
give our readers an idea of the help they may receive when faced, as they 
will be, by the protagonists of the class theory of intelligence. 

(Page 66) “Intelligence tests relate only to the observed performances of 
individuals on the tests and in the test situation.” 

(Page 68) “When psychologists have a thousand mental tests, applied to 
several millions of individuals, they may perhaps be entitled to speak of 
having something useful to say concerning the structure of the mind.” 

(Page 146) “The higher mean intelligence of small families is caused 
almost entirely by the remarkable superiority of only children. If all married 
pairs confined themselves to one child, we would witness the edifying 
spectacle of a race of highly intelligent beings rushing to extinction.” 

J- BRENTNALL 

EDUCATION OF TO-DAY edited by E. D. Laborde (Cambridge University 
Press) 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, issued under the auspices 
of the Association for Education in Citizenship (Oxford University Press) 
4s. 6d. 

THESE two symposiums are for the most part concerned with the same theme. 

It is true that the emphasis in the first volume, which consists of addresses 

delivered before a conference of young public school-masters at Harrow 

School, is laid upon the problems raised by the international character of 

the modern world, while the second is concerned with civic education for 

a community organised on democratic principles. But much of the same 

ground is covered in each. Moreover the Council of the Association for 

Education in Citizenship was represented at Harrow through addresses by 

Mr. Spencer Leeson and Professor Fleure. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Laborde was not more severe in the exercise of 
his editorial prerogatives. The contributions of Mr. Wickham Steed on 
“Personality and War,” Sir Robert Waley Cohen on “Leadership” (in 
large-scale business), the Rev. Geoffrey Allen on “Personal Religion,” and 
Dr. Martin Collett on “Christianity and Education” fall very far short of 
the standard set by the other papers. The latter form as a whole a stimulating, 
diversified and, above all, wise critique of educational theory and practice 
in the light of modern needs. 
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Professor Dover Wilson condemns the prevalent incapacity of the 
products of secondary education to write good English and Dr. Jaciss is 
no less forceful about their “physical illiteracy.” Dr. Clayton, in a witty 
and learned paper, stresses the modern growth of linguistic barriers and 
cultural nationalism in Europe. Finally, Rektor Zilliacus from Helsinki seems 
to lead his audience of school-masiers towards a “Brave New World” by 
initiating them with skilful and persuasive moderation into the mysteries of 
“the New Education.” 

The plea for Education for Citizenship has already been discussed at 
considerable length in this Journal. The present volume is in two main 
parts, the one concerned with the Aims and Theory and the other with 
Methods. Two interesting chapters by Professor Field and Dr. Thoulless on 
“Thinking,” and a third on broadcasting may also be described as mainly 
methodological. 

The section on Methods contains discussions by scholars, pedagogical 
experts and practising school-teachers upon their respective subjects; even 
the classics, art and mathematics are pressed into the good cause. The papers 
are full of practical suggestions and merit the close attention of the teaching 
profession. 

Sir Ernest Simon and Mrs. Hubback have discussed the Aims and Theory 
with disarming simplicity. It would be difficult for anybody who is at all 
aware of what has been occurring in the world since the middle of the 
nineteenth century to quarrel with the contention that democratic principles 
of social organization can be neither carried into practice nor safeguarded 
without conscious effort on the part of those who profess them. Doubts 
begin to creep in, however, when it seems to be partly assumed that the 
present training of secondary school pupils in and out of school is wholly 
inadequate for the purpose of making Great Britain safe for democracy. 
Have the schools in fact been quite so impervious in the past to the need for 
training good citizens? What is the evidence of their failure in the national 
sphere? The assumption is used as a basis for the advocacy of a remodelling 
of the substance and methods of teaching for the purpose of inculcating the 
moral principles and nurturing the intellectual qualities which the Association 
regards as essential to the citizen of a democratic state. The degree and 
direction of his political enthusiasm and other personal predilections will 
probably in the last resort determine the attitude of the individual director 
of education, teacher and parent, towards this general policy. 

But it should be stressed that the issue is not between ‘no provision’ 
and ‘some provision’ for education for citizenship, but between ‘some 
provision’ and ‘much more.’ It is essentially a problem of degree which 
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would seem to involve issues far wider than even the present admirable 
symposium indicates. Where, for example, is the balance to be shown in 
practice between the claims which spring from “the belief in the value of 
individual human personality” on the one hand, and, on the other, from 
“the belief that the citizen of a democracy must feel active and personal 
responsibility for its good government, and that he must be prepared to 
sacrifice time and use his mind in the service of various concentric com- 
munities—-local, national and word-wide—to which he belongs?” Again, 
how far is it physically and mentally desirable that children under 16 should 
be deliberately encouraged to worry their heads about political and social 
questions? In any case how far are they capable of attaining so grave an 
outlook a: so early an age? Is it not just conceivable that the reaction of a 
considerable body of children may be an abhorence of politics and civil 
effort and a retreat towards apathy and collective resignation ? There may be 
thoroughly satisfactory answers to these and other questions, but it would 
be unfortunate if their discussion were slurred over in the interests of 
precipitate action. S. H. BAILEY 


THE KING AND THE IMPERIAL CROWN by A. Berriedale Keith (Longmans) 215. 
CABINET GOVERNMENT by W. Ivor Jennings (Cambridge University Press) 215. 
WELL, well, well. Since the proofs of these two volumes were passed through 
the Press by their respective authors, it would be inaccurate to say that much 
water had flowed under the bridges, but at least a swirl of jetsam, including 
some not inconsiderable straws, has taken that course; and by the time these 
words are in print, Professor Keith’s references to Edward VIII and his 
unfortunate and unpopular propensity for tumbling off any horse which he 
mounted will look even more archaic than they do to-day. It is all too 
early for the constitutional authorities to have decided exactly what, in the 
eyes of posterity, did happen in December 1936; and except for observing 
that there ain’t gonna be no Franklin Roosevelt in England, it would be 
premature to try and make up their minds for them. 

But, of the two books before us, one has survived the “ constitutional 
crisis” far better than the other, as can be seen from their titles. The King 
and the Imperial Crown have been shown to be, not one, but two highly 
separable objects; but Cabinet Government remains unshaken. Professor 
Keith’s book, therefore, in spite of its immediate topicality, and in spite 
of its collecting under two covers a pleasant series of old saws and modern 
instances, is revealed as a volume of historical gossip, interesting to historical 
gossip-mongers, but mainly of value in the sidelights which it throws on 
the monumental creation which is Dr. Jennings’ subject. (Incidentally, 
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Dr. Jennings’ industry is such that nearly all his rivals’ information, other 
than that which is of merely heraldic interest, is contained within his own 
pages.) It is bad luck on Professor Keith, who could hardly have been 
expected to be an assiduous reader of the American tabloids. Still—You 
have been Warned. 

Dr. Jennings has made a very full and careful study of the real powers 
in British political life; and he has his reward, for no serious student of 
constitutional history can possibly afford to neglect it. It is rather heavy 
going for the average class-student; but a tutor who is prepared to help, and 
who is not hidebound by the notion that if a book is worth reading at all 
every word of it must be read, could make very good use of it. It is, in fact, 
a most valuable piece of research, and one which might provide the text 
for a great number of lectures. 

My only criticism, which is a criticism of hoc genus omne rather than of 
the book itself, is that it tends to over-emphasize the machinery a trifle. 
Dr. Jennings, on his dust-cover and his peroration, exalts Parliament and 
Parliamentary government as “‘the instrument of democracy”; but I cannot 
help feeling that his mind (or perhaps his ear) is still too much attuned to 
the voice of that portion of his democracy which manages to make itself 
articulate through electoral means under present circumstances, and in present 
rationalistic assumptions. An analysis of Cabinet, Parliament and “‘public 
opinion” during the recent sham-crisis is badly needed, as well as a re- 
statement of the foundations of democracy; and as one who has to perform 
to a tutorial class in politics throughout the current winter, may I plead 
that the ghost, not merely of Marx but of Graham Wallas, should be allowed 
to be present at our discussion? M. I. COLE 


CREATIVE EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE by Olive A. Wheeler (University of 
London Press) 8s. 6d. 
THE TEACHER IN THE MAKING by Alex. Kennedy (Oliver and Boyd) 3s. 6d. 
EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION by M. O’ Leary (University of London Press) 
125. 6d. 
MISS WHEELER’S conception of education is one in which “the individual 
should be guided in his adjustments to the living present” (why “living”’?). 
He should be enabled “to express his creative impulse” (which may clash, 
one would suppose, with attempts to adjust to the present, expecially if the 
creative impulse be a revolutionary one). He should learn to value Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness and accept as a moral code “‘one designed to promote 
the evolution of present-day customs towards their proper perfection.” 
In the light of this conception of education we are given a brief account 
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of the living present to which individuals should be adjusted by education; 
then, in a second part, a description of the individuals to be adjusted. This 
second part is very like the usual essay in educational psychology. A third 
part relates the living present to living individuals in an attempt to establish 
what education is and what it should be. 

Dr. Wheeler gives the impression that she imagines her book to differ 
in some significant way from other text-books of educational psychology 
because of her use of such phrases as “the living present” and “living 
individuals.” Such phrases appear also to be the justification for the adjective 
in the title. Towards the end she even begins to talk about the individual 
adjusting to something she names “the Living Universe” (with capitals). 
Now what can that be? She also quotes and endorses this: “If humanity is to 
free itself from slavery to materialism, those who stand for the Kingdom of 
the mind. . . .” What is this Kingdom of the mind which is set over 
against materialism, whatever that may be? And in her suggestion as to the 
moral code to be accepted, which present-day customs are referred to and 
what is their proper perfection? It is a great pity that a writer on education 
has not more regard for the meaning of words, for the phrases quoted are 
little more than emotive noises indicative of a mind that has lost its cutting 
edge. There is also some discussion on the place of Adult Education in 
the educational process. 

Mother O’Leary gives us an account of the development of the catholic 
teaching order, the Society of the Sacred Heart. Here, Dr. Wheeler would 
no doubt say, young women are trained in a tradition of “‘the dead past,” 
though the author claims that the training teaches a girl to think. “They 
pick out the fallacies that ‘get away with it’ in politics and economics.” 
One would like to meet such young women. They “are not influenced like 
the multitude by catchwords and slogans which take the place of reason 
in most forms of propaganda that lead the unthinking crowds.” But we are 
not told whether it is catholic or protestant propaganda which is referred 
to. Mr. Kennedy’s essay is for young teachers. His advice regarding dis- 
cipline in class is somewhat sergeant-majorish, while his dicta about the 
use of the blackboard will no doubt be of use to people who should never 
have been teachers. JOHN MACLEOD 


ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY by S. de Madariaga (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

S. DE MADARIAGA’S new book is an indictment of “liberal democracy” and a 
plea for “unanimous organic democracy.” It is not always clear whether the 
latter democracy is related to the first as its perfection, or as a co-ordinate 
but antithetical species. 
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There can be no political salvation except through a respect for natural 
hierarchy, and the author has no patience with the traditional democratic 
enthusiasm for the idea of equality. Men and women, the old and the young, 
the different social classes, are patently not equal, and there ensues political 
degeneration precisely when each element of the state seeks to overstep its 
natural limits, thereby failing in its own proper function, and at the same 
time clogging and discouraging the work of others. The basis of the perfect 
state has to be Platonic justice. 

The democratic character of the perfect state is more elusive than its 
essential features of hierarcy, unanimity, organism. The government is not 
to be for or by the people, if only because the people represent only one class 
among three or more. Moreover, those who elect the government must first 
have obtained a certificate of fitness for citizenship. The government is 
conceived as generally coming from a governing class, a natural aristocracy. 
And to the natural governors there must be allowed privilege and wealth— 
as also to those who are victorious in economic competition, an institution 
which is to be regarded as shown by history to be essential to the welfare of 
Western peoples. 

But we imagine that the perfect state would claim to be democratic on 
two grounds particularly. The government is not to be imposed on the 
people by force, but rather they are to be willing cells in the political or- 
ganism. Thus, also, will be realized the essence of self-government, which has 
to be understood not as government by the people as a class, but as govern- 
ment by the state as a whole. “‘Self-government is neither democratic nor 
aristocratic. It is merely spontaneous and organic. If closely watched in 
concrete examples, it will be found to evince a happy tendency to harmonize 
in one living whole the acquiescence of the many, the collaboration of the 
few, and the initiative of the One, i.e., in every case what might be described 
as a ‘cell of self-government’ will be found to consist of a /eader surrounded 
by competent men acting on people; or, in terms of our own vocabulary, an 
aristocrat surrounded by a group of bourgeois working with the people for 
the benefit of the nation.” But does it not follow from this that though a 
state cannot be democratic unless it is self-governing, its self-government is 
not sufficient to constitute it a democracy? Certainly, however, there is a 
familiar democratic ring about the principle that the nation does not live 
except in the minds of individuals, that the state is fundamentally for the 
service of individuals. The state is not an end in itself; only the individual is 
that. The individual has to serve the state as a citizen; but only because the 
state is for the heightening of individual experience. 

We would appreciate “Anarchy or Hierarchy” as the product of the close 
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thinker rather than of the practical statesman. Its criticisms of liberal demo- 
cracy are challenging, but what it would offer in its place seems scarcely 
likely to find favour with any of the great political parties by which we may 
expect things in the immediate future to be done. Its democracy will not 
satisfy democrats and liberals as these are ordinarily understood and actually 
organized. Its unanimity to be achieved on the basis of natural inequality 
and class will seem but an impertinence to the parties of labour and com- 
munism. Its internationalism and humanism will be dismissed as a mere 
sickly dream, will even be despised as cowardice and treachery, by the ad- 
vancing bands of national fascism. In its sustained effort to transcend faction 
and partiality the book possesses an intellectual worth which no serious 
political student can afford to miss. Yet there seems something pathetic in 
its attempted combination of an explicit contempt for mere intellectual 
tidiness, with an implicit appeal for the regeneration of human society to 
a universal sanity and devotion to public service. M. KAYE 


MATHEW BOULTON by H. W. Dickinson (Cambridge University Press) 10s. 6d. 
THE combination of Boulton & Watt has been for long a commonplace with 
economic historians; but hitherto the limelight of study has been thrown 
much more upon the junior than on the senior partner. This is, of course, 
natural; James Watt was the genius, the spark of the combination, and 
without him Boulton would have been no more than a successful manu- 
facturer, of the kind which the late eighteenth century threw up in such 
quantities. Nevertheless, though Boulton’s chief claim to permanent fame is 
as the medium, the highly suitable and elastic medium, in which Watt’s 
genius was able to expand, he was not only that, he was in himself an inte'li- 
gent and sensitive experimenter and well deserving of a biography all to 
himself. 

This task Mr. Dickinson has performed with care and affection—an 
affection, indeed, which has spun out the tale of Boulton’s life to a rather 
unnecessary length. As the personal details of that life are simple and quickly 
told, it would have been more interesting, if the book were to be enlarged to 
its present length, to have woven them into a study of the development of 
English technique and English social conditions during those fifty years. Mr. 
Dickinson starts well, with a very interesting introductory chapter on the 
development of British industry—with special reference, of course, to the 
iron industry and to Birmingham—from Tudor times, which is well worth 
reading and suggests that he might make a serious contribution to the as yet 
unco-ordinated industrial and scientific history of the seventeenth century; 
but thereafter he abandons the general approach, and his book, though 
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readable, becomes of less value. It gives, however, a good account of the 
life of an enlightened, intelligent, and sociable (Boulton was all three) manu- 
facturer of the industrial revolution, and of the different kinds of manufac- 
ture which he took up, and the plates are excellent. One in particular, of 
Sheffield plate candelabra, is of singularly pleasing design. 

M. I. COLE 


LATIN: ITS PLACE AND VALUE IN EDUCATION by C. W. Valentine (University 
of London Press) 6s. 

THIS is really a most important book. The problem that it deals with affects 
almost every secondary school in the country, as well as the Arts Faculties 
of most universities. We are no longer concerned with attacking or defending 
a monopoly of Classics in the curriculum: the question is whether the vestiges 
of that monopoly, in the form of a truncated Latin course, are worth pre- 
serving for the majority of those who follow it. It is a matter in which vested 
interests, the social prestige of traditional studies, and often strong emotions, 
unite to make dispassionate treatment very rare. Henry Sidgwick in his 
monumental essay (which ought to be made generally available by reprint- 
ing) on “The Theory of Classical Education” (1867) dealt impartially and 
devastatingly with the wider aspects of the subject; but on the narrower 
question of a four or five years’ Latin course most pronouncements (e.g. 
that of the Prime Minister’s Committee on The Classics in Education) 
merely display the enthusiasm of specialists. 

Hence the value of Professor Valentine’s impartial investigation. After a 
survey of the genuine values in the study of Latin (which no one denies), he 
examines all those bogus values that have been invented to buttress the 
decaying edifice. Of these latter the two commonest are the “general culture” 
and the “mental gymnastic” arguments, which are now one would hope for 
ever overthrown. As a means of selecting the more intelligent of literary 
students it is inexact and cumbrous; what is more urgently needed is methods 
of selecting those pupils who will profit from a study of Latin—a task that 
psychologists have still to tackle. These and other questions are fully 
discussed by Professor Valentine; he makes, too, valuable suggestions for the 
reform of examination requirements. 

To avoid misconception it should be emphasized that the author has no 
wish to see Latin abolished from the schools; what he does plead for is a 
careful choice of those who are to learn it, and a less superstitious attitude 
towards the replacement of Latin by a modern language (in particular 
German). He considers that a similar inquiry into one or two other school 
subjects (especially Mathematics) is overdue. This book will clear the air so 
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far as Latin is concerned—that is to say, if prejudiced readers will honestly 
face up to the arguments; it is the sort of examination which every subject 
should be periodically put through, “lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world.” 
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